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For the Western Examiner. 


AN ESSAY 
On the comparative fairness of Christian and 
Infidel writers. 


j the Lion in the fable. They have given tous 
/such an ascribed character as suited them— 
| these wranglers—they have written the books, 
| What they say, therefore, of the intidel, should 
'be taken with many grains of allowance. If 


There has been no accusation so often bro’t | any good and true Christian shal! read these 
forward against those men who, in the later ages | remarks, I beg him to consider the advantages 
of the world, have dared to dissent from the | possessed respectively by the Christian and 
doctrines of Christianity, and to expose to the} [nfidel, in putting forth to the world his argue 


world the falsehood of that creed, as the com- 
mon charge of unfairness of argument, per- 
version and misrepresentation of facts, false 
logic, a superficial manner of treating the sub- 
ject, and often of wilful falsehood. Whenever 


any book has been written, pretending to an-| 


swer an infidel, these charges have been reite- 
rated, ‘To this rule there have been no excep- 
tions. It has always been thought necessary 
to commence the attack, or the defence, by 


laboring, not by argument, but by unsupported | 


charges, to prejudice the reader against a 
book, to which they pretend they are about to 
grant a fair and impartial trial. I ask every 
intelligent reader, whether the use of this wea- 
pon—this unsupported villification of their 
antazonists, does not betray both the weakness 
of their own cause, aud the want of sufficient 
and strong weapons of argument in them, its 
defenders? 

The writings of a defender of any religion, 


ments. The Christian divine, clothed in the 
splendor of a great and titled name, appealing 
to a multitude already prejudiced by educa- 
tion in his favor, under the dark shadow of a 
| creed already enthralling the minds of those tao 
whom he speaks, aided in every way by his 
brother priests and their servants——calling up 
to his aid the superstition, the fear, the hope 
and the passions of man-——perhaps in the un- 
answerable sanctity of his pulpit—sees his 
drivelling taken for argument--his misrepre- 
sentation for truth——his pointless inanity for 
wit, and his dullest knives for keen scimetars. 
The Infidel, on the contrary, clothed only with 
the plain armor of truth, and the repulsive 
name of Infidel--contending against the gi- 
gantic prejudices of the world, and the demons 
of Superstition and timorous Faith—appeal- 
ing only to their unassisted and wavering rea- 
son—stands forth, strong in his own innocence 
and the might of reason against his panoplied 





are valued and valuabie, in proportion as they ‘and arrogant opponent. Who, then, is most 
likely to be unfair and tortuous in his argu- 


abound in those qualities and characteristics 
which would be the ruin of any other cause, 
which they should aim to support, A noisy 


declamation—a poetical extravagance—a pre- | 


sumptuous begging of the question—and an 
assumption and assertion of all which they 
ought to prove—namely, that they are right 
and their opponents wrong—and a Jesuitical 
claim to holiness, because that is true which 
they have not proven to be true—what theory 
in science or arts, I ask, would this support ? 

What is argument? Is it not founded upon 
induction, and upon the exercise of our rea- 
son and our faculties, aided by experience ?— 
for 1 stop not here to give any metaphysical 
definition. Why then does the Religionist, 
who rejects and abandons reason, and becomes 
the bewildered, bat-like follower of faith and 
mystery,—-why does he, being perforce a per- 
verter of argument and a disregarder of its 
force, compiain of us, that we are unfair, so- 
phistical and ignorant? 


/ments 2? 
| Christian ? 





_ Amid the many complaints made against 
infidels, we should remember that we resemble 


Does not common sense answer, the 
If it does not, its voice has never 
sounded in my heart. Is it not an insult to 
the good sense of any man, to tel! him that 
men have been seen in every age since the 
foundation of Christianity, to incur obloquy 
and reproach, to dare the world’s prejudice 
and persecution, and to risk the exposure of 
their bones after death, for want of a burial, 
which as infidels they could not obtain, and 
all this for the sake of uttering opinions 
which in reality they did net entertain, and 
which they knew to be false—and of publish- 
ing arguments which they knew to be illogical 
and unfair? The truth is, that it has ever 
been impossible to answer fairly and fully to 
the infidel, and it has been found easier to 
villify his character,--and to misrepresent, 
rather than to answer his arguments. Has it 
not been boldly said that Paine and Voltaire 
recanted before their death——and was not the 
inventer of the tale an infamous liar? If you 
talk with any Christian, has he not known 
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some infidel die recanting ?—and I, who am 
an infidel, and who have known ten die where 
any Christian has known one, J never knew 
one recant, or express a doubt that he was in 
the wrong. 

Let those Christians who complain of super- 
ficiality—unfairness in argument—and false 
logic in deistical writers, point out to me any 
thing of the kind in Holbach, Volney, George 
Bethune English, or Dr. Thomas Cooper, as 
Philo Veritas. Let them look at the many 
amine ef Germany—the philosophers of 

rance, of whom our pretendedly learned di- 
vines know nothing. Let them take the Wes- 
tern Examiner, page by page, line by line, 
writer by writer—and see if they find any 
thing of the kind. Why have they not an- 
swered Volney’s Ruins—that, to them, most 
terrible book? Why have they not answered 
Condorcet? Why not Kneeland’s Review of 
the Evidences of Christianity, which makes an 
infidel of every man who reads it? 

And now, I ask, what writers they have had, 
who may make any pretensions to thse quali- 
ties of fairness and good logic, of the absence 
ef which they complain in the defenders of 
Infidelity ? Is it Jerome, the advocate of lies? 
Is it Eusebius? or Cyril—or Athanasius, or 
the great Saint Augustin? Paley wrote a 
book to prove the existence of a God—and 
well knowing the fact that he did in truth prove 
nothing, they still talk of him and exult over 
his writings, as though they were nnanswera- 
ble. Do they not know, indeed, that applying 
Paley’s arguments te God, they would prove 
that God had a creator, as much as they prove 
in Paley’s hands that the Universe had one. 
His book on Natural Theology needs no other 
answer, and proves nothing, because the proof 
reaches too far. I do not say that no other 
answer could be made toit. I should consider 
it alight task to answer all his arguments— 

this is not the place whereat to do it. 

ishop Watson answered the Age of Rea- 
son. I invite any man to compare the work 
and the answer—and to see which appeals 
most to common sense and sound reason—and 
which depends most on quibbles and quirks, 
and petty criticism—the flimsy defence of a 
bad cause. 

I shall not refer here to the works of writers 
of one sect against another. Where only one 





- ean be right, there must, in the many, be some 


little perversion of argument, and no little 
false logic and sophistry. There is one book 
which is regarded by al! sects as a defence of 
themselves, and upon it J wish to make some 
few remarks. It stands before the world un- 
der tKe authority of a great name, and dressed 
m the rieh garment of true poetry, for Cha- 











| 


teaubriand is a great man. It is his Beauties 
of Christianity. I should like to show the 
reader that there fs in it no little begging of 
the question—no little want of candor, and no 
little false logic. This book is generally read 
—and I have therefore an inducement to an- 
swer Or comment upon it, which the works of 
Beattie, Campbell, Whitaker, and alli the 
ancient theologians have not. I do not medi- 
tate a long review, or a connected answer to 
this book: I will not say because it is not wor- 
thy of it, for this would be to imitate our oppo- 
nents, by condemning first and trying after- 
wards. It is because] have neither time or 
space for it. 

In the third chapter of the first part, the 
author has proven that the doctrine of a Trini- 
ty was known to the Egyptians—that it wae 
inscribed on the great obelisk in the Circus 
Major at Rome—that Heraclides of Pontus, 
and Porphyry, record an oracle of Serapis, 
which taught it—that the Magi had ft In Ora- 
mases, Mitra and Arimare—(which, however, 
is a mistake, for Oramases or Ormuzd was the 
the good spirit, and Ahriman the bad one, of 
the Universe )—That Plato borrowed it from 
Timeus the Locrian—that the Pythagoreans 
were acquainted with it—that it was known la 
the East Indies, and Thibet—and in Otaheite. 
And then, having shown all this, he attempts 
to consider it as a proof that the doctrine Is 
true, and the Christian religion true because 
it contains it. Now, is not this a most extra- 
ordinary specimen of logic and a strange in- 
ference? Does it not rather prove that it was 
an Egyptian invention, taught by them in the 
East, and introduced into Greece and Italy by 
Pythagoras? Does it not prove, that, instead 
of being a revealed doctrine, it is only a part 
of the mixture composing Christianity ? 

‘« Without a primitive fall,” asks Chateau- 
briand, “‘ how shall we explain the aptitude of 
man for affliction?’ How shall we explata 
the primitive fall, which gave man the aptitude 
for affliction? What difference is there be- 
tween supposing him originally wretched, and 
supposing that God made him happy, for the . 
sake of afterwards making him fall and be 
miserable? Does it prove that God is any 
the better or more merciful? If we cannot 
explain man’s misery, how can we explain the 
fall? God ia the cause of both. 

After saying that man was created perfect, 
of which he offers no other proof than ** uni- 
versal tradition,” (which universal tradition 
did not exist—because many nations held to 
a principle of evil in the universe, co-eristent 
with the good principle,) he says— 

‘If man was created, he was created for 
some end or aber: cansegnently, being erea- 
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Fe 
ted perfeet, the end for which he was destined 
could not be otherwise than perfect.” 

Now, is not this a fallacy? Was he not crea- 
ted to fall ?—and falling into imperfection, his 
destiny was imperfection. It is a perfect non- 
sequitur to say, that because he was created 
perfect, the end for which he was destined 
must be perfect. Why? Is it not because 
God cannot change—and having made man 
perfect, he must keep him perfect? Would 
not the same rule prove, that having by the fall 
made him imperfect, he must remain imper- 
fect. But he asks, ‘‘ Was the final cause of 
man changed by the fall? No—because he 
was not created anew.”” Was he not created 
anew ?—from immortal made mortal—from 
perfect, imperfect? ‘‘ No—because the hu- 
man race has not been exterminated.” How 
does that prove the assertion? Was their 
@estruction the only alternative? I shall soon 
grow weary of such logic as this. I wish that 
when great men undertake to argue, they 
woold do more than utter with dictatorial 
gravity, nonsensical propositions. There is 
plenty more of such atuff, in this chapter. He 
consumes many words to prove that nothing 
less than the sacrifice ef a God could redeem 
man. Why did he not prove first the neces- 
sity of any redemption? If the simple word 
of God can condemn, can it not redeem ? 

Let us look at the fourth chapter, where he 
treats of the superiority of the Christian mo- 
rality. He gives the maxims of some of the 
heathen sages and philosophers—and then 
comparing them with the decalogue, lauds the 
Jatter. Let us compare some of these pre- 
cepts with this vaunted decalogue. 

‘‘ Pray with purity of thought, word and 
action.” 

** Teach thy child at the age of five years 
the distinction between good and evil. Let the 
law strike the ungrateful. The impostor shall 
be scourged with rods. Despise the liar.” 

*¢ Let men be equal. Love virtue for its 
own sake. Renounce the fruit of thy works. 
Honor thy parents. Swear not by the Gods. 
The immoral man shall be incapable of gov- 
erning. Honor small fortune. Keep the wine 
for the aged. Honor the aged, and let not the 
young bear testimony against them.” 

After quoting these, he cries out that they 
are not general—they are limited in their ap- 
plication, while the decalogue is the law of all 
nations, all climates, all ages. Now, I should 
ike to know the difference between the com- 
mand to honor our parents in the precepts and 
the decalogue. I should like to know how 
the précept to keep the seventh day would ap 


plyat the —_ Tell me, too, the difference 
tween, ‘Swear not by the Gods,” and ‘Take 
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not Jehovah’s name in vain.” As to the laws 

against killing, committing adultery, stealing, 

and false witness, they formed a part of the 

laws of every nation. Now, is not this a 

most impudent attempt to exalt the decalogue ¥ 

But this is Christian logie. PROMETHEUS. 
(Concluded in our next. ) 





To the Editors of the Western Examfner. 


Genttemen: You have doubtless heard 
much of the wilfulness of unbelief. Jam cone 
stantly accused of it: and 1 begin to persuade 
myself, being assured of the fact so often, that, 
sure enough, a man may believe some things 
at will. Now, to satisfy myself upon this 
point---more especially as the denunciation, 
‘‘he that believeth not shall be damned,” is 
rather alarming---I request that some one of 
my Christian friends, will demonstrate to me 
the feasibility of the plan; by believing, for 
any given length of time, either that Moham- 
med rode to heaven on his jackass, ‘‘Borak,” 
---that Zoroaster was a true prophet,---or even 
that Joe Smith’s Bible is not a fabrication, got 
up to deceive the enlightened heathen of the 
nineteenth century. if any one of the good 
pious tract distributors, who seem so very anx- 
ious to save souls ‘tabout these times,” will 
accede to the above request, they will thereby 
greatly oblige 

‘SAN HONEST INQUIRER AFTER TRUTH.” 





For the Western Examiner. 


A SERMON ON TEMPERANCE. 


Prov., chap. xx., v. l—‘* Wine is a mecker, 
strong drink is raging: and whosoever is de- 
ceived thereby is not wise.” 


The passage above, extracted from the 
book which is made the basis of our moral, as 
well as religious, institutions, has been selec- 
ted as a text well suited to a discourse on the 
present occasion. It is known to all within the 
sound of my voice, that whenever men as- 
semble for the purpose of celebrating any 
great event, or for the simple object of mak- 
ing merry, that ‘‘wine” the “‘mocker’”’ and 
‘‘strong drink the rager”’ are called in as aux- 
iliaries to the feast. 

It is doubtless to be lamented that there is 
not enough of elasticity, or effervescence, in 
our spirite. to carry us through a rational en- 
tertainment without the aid of these delete- 
rious fluids; but so long as the wine-press is- 
trodden, and corn is distilled, we cannot hope 
for an entire revolution in the customs of the 
age. 

It shall therefore be our present purpose, on- 
ly, to inculcate moderation, and comparative 


‘temperance in the use of those things that 
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are intended for such as‘are sad, and for him 


‘but this we leaye to the Antiquary, while, fér 


° . ~ } 
who is heavy in heart.—Solomon, the son of a few moments, we deplore the effects of “ra- 


David, who by wisdom, wine, &c. attained 
to such distinction, was the author of our text. 


ging strong drink.” 
We are verily assured by the holy writings, 


It is therefore presumed that he knew as well that the prodigal son, owed most, if not all his 
as any other wise man of his age the effects of| misfortunes to a free use of “raging strong 


wine and strong drink. Yet I believe that he 
suffered less from the effects of strong drink 
than almostany of his associates. TViisthere- 
fore naturally leads us to enquire into the cause 


| drink,”? and some of the prints we have of 


this reprobate, represent him holding a bundle 
of husks in one hand, and an empty bottle in 
the ot! er. 


of his good fortune in thisparticular. From sa-| | Whata subject for the historical painter! !! 
cted as well as profane history, 1t appears that | There cannot exist in nature a stronger silent 
he retained his constitutional vigor and mus-! reproof than the attitude of the contemplative 
culer powers through a long, laborious, and | strong drinker, as he is fondly hanging over 
useful life, while many around him, less for-| the bottle that has ceased to yield him the rage 
tunate wine bibbers, were daily sinking by | he desires! 
palsy, apoplexy, and diseases perhaps as le-/ But whatever may be the condition of 
prous as snow. a despairing prodigal son, he is far less 
It is certainly wise in all who drink at all, |to be pitied, than the prodigal hard drink- 
to select pure, unadulterated liquor, if their, ing husband and father. To convince my 
pecuniary resources will justify the expense: audience of this, it is only necessary te call 
otherwise it would be wiser to confine our- their attention to the confirmed pimple nosed 
selves to unmixed spring water. ‘drunkard when surrounded by his dependant 
It was not difficult for Solomon, while hold-| progeny. We will suppose him draining the 
ing the key of Isreal’s treasury, to supply his| !ast drop from a globular bottle of balsam-like 
cellar with the oldest and purest of the *‘mock-| dimensions.—At his feet are two of his chil- 
er.” Itis fair to presume that, in five bottles! dren in squalid attire, contending for the re} 
of Jordan particular, nota drop of head-ache| mains of a mouldy crust; a third seeking nu- 
could be detected. His Falernian was doubt-| triment at its fingers ends; while his patient 
less equally fine. How, then, it will be asked, | spouse is meting out to her infant the last of 


did Solomon aflix to wine the reproachful | that holy stream, the milk of affection, from 


term ‘*“mocker.” With confidence I answer, | an aching breast. 
that the wise man must have been treated to| Can more be said to show that he who is 
villainous sour raspberry or pricked malaga | deceived by strong drink is not wise? Yes, 
at some half-way house or four corner ta- | there is another point of view in which strong 
vern. drink may be considered. It is when a fair 
The pure extract of the grape, in mode-| daughter of eve lays aside the virtuous en- 
rate indulgence cou!d never have induced him | chantments of her sex, and seeks either hap- 
to call wine a ‘‘mocker;” for he says, ‘who | piness, or forgetfulness by drinking like Bach- 
hath redness of eyes? They that tarry long us. We can forgive the vanity of the fair one, 
at the wine; they that go to seek mized wine.” |who would cheat us, by paint, mto a belief 
It may be here remarked, that the denuncia- | that the lilly grows on her cheek, crowned by 
tions against “the gluttonous man and the wine the multiflora rose, or who would persuade us 
bibber” are not calculated to deter moderate | that the otto of roses falls, in showers, from her 
men from a social glass; for it is fair to believe, | flowing ringlets. But when we find the lass 
that glottony is more offensive than wine| perfumed with gin, or her cheeks coloured by 
bibbing. Ifa man be not deceived by wine | cogniac, we turn with horror from the disgus- 
and quaff not to excess, he oftentimes be- ting object, and implore the proprietors of 
comes exceedingly witty, if not ‘wise: But|vine-yards to have the wine press no more 
the glutton, in the midst of the stupidity cre-| trodden in our day and generation. 
ated at the trencher, will fain wash his dinner| We come now to consider, generally, the 
down with still burnt green. | deceit of wine and strong drink; and it may not 
This last mentioned liquor being, as we) be amiss to repeat the words of our ‘text:— 
verily believe, the ‘strong drink” that ‘is ra- | “* Wine is a mocker, strong drink is raging; and 
ging,” leads us to examine the second head of | whosoever is deceived thereby is not wise.” 
our discourse. Firstly.—The vintner is decieved—for his 
In this place we observe a wide field for| grapesare oftentimes blasted, and his wine 
research, in which we might find much to say | press yieldeth not abundance. , 
on the ancient Jerusalem mode of distilling! Secondly.-—-The wine bibber seeketh to be- 
the strong waiers, brown stout, Judia ale, &c.,| come happy, and, quaffing bad wine, ofiimes 
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his “deep carouse” endeth with an aching; We shall expect an answer to these queries ;_ if 
head. | we do not receive it. we shai! set this “Infidel 
Third. —The drinker of strong drink believ-| Assurance” article down to the debit of the 
eth himself rich, wise, and strong; but findeth ‘account between ourselves and the ‘Lord’ 
to his sorrow that he is **ike a reed shaken in| people.” If this is not another **Tiger’” sto- 


the wind.” | ry,—we are no “‘guess.” 
| 
Lastly, and to conclude: Solomon, the sor | 
of David, and King of Isreal, was a wise cal-| From the St. Louis Observer. 


culating, old bon vivant, who was so wellread , . —— a 
in the joys of the table ec, that neither *‘wine PHINGS BY THEIR RIGHT NAMES. 
; Mr. Eprror,—I observed a notice in the 


: ger 
the mocker’”’ nor ** strong drink that is raging . , : ; _f 
e 5 yt nd | Missouri Republican, of the 3d inst., giving 
could ever get the upper hand of him, and he’ . * § g 
was not therefore wont to sink like some of his’ information of a course of lectures on the 
P “Evidences of Christianity,”’ at the school 


ini ottle infirmities, or the ta- Bo 
— beneath b ‘ ~ |room of Mr. Shepherd, in this city. On in- 


quiry, I found that the said lectures on **Chris- 
‘tianity,” were no more nor less than Lectures 
‘in defence of Infidel principles. Now, I 
merely wish to ask, whether the gentleman 
who delivers the course is ashamed of giving 


This subject my brethern very naturally 
finds a conclusion in the inimitable paraphrase 
of the inspired poet — 


** Gie him’strong drink until;he wink, 
That’s sinking in despair ; 


An’ liquor guid, to fire his bluid, publicity to the real character of his lectures, 

a oo wil gn 7 collage (or whether the notice is intended asa * gull’” 

en let him bouse, an’ deep carouse | . . . » =e ; * 

WY Sunken Oiulng ver. ?, to entrap and lead astray the unwary, by pro 

‘Till he forgets histloves or debts, |ducing an impression, in reference to their real 

An’ minds ——— etl ve | character, which facts do not warrant. For 

oromnon $ F roverds, X¥¥iy % ** | one, Mr. Editor, Lam right glad that the above 

‘‘ Thou art the life o’ public haunts ; ~}mentioned course has been determined upon. 
o 2 whe o Tes ’ ? . 

But for thee what were freaks an’ rants! | But I was not prepared to find so little fairness, 

E’en godly meetings o’ the Saints, siatian tee thane whan : 

By thee inspired, | openness and candor in those whose boast it 

When, gaping, they yr _ “ta 2 lis, that all the candor as well as all the *‘rea- 

Are doumy Sree. urns: ; son,” is on their side of the question, and al- 

a |low very little, if any of these qualities, to 








(F> Evivences or Canistrantty.—A Lec-| their opponents. Come out with your real ine 
ture on the Evidences of the Christian Reli-| 2%", gentlemen. If your object is to lec- 


gion, will be delivered on Tuesday evening | ture on the evidences of **Infidelity,” instead of 

next, 17:h inst., at Mr Shepherd’s achool | “Christianity,” do have the courage to avow 
9 “9 . , pes = ae ; 

rooms. The young men of our city, and the | ¥%" purpose—that no deception may be prac- 


public generally, are invited to attend. ticed upon 
‘ AN HONEST INQUIRER AFTER TRUTSH. 





-~_ 


(> “Inrive. Assurrancs.”—This is the} 3» Remanxs.—We would inform “An 
title of a long article in the “Observer” of last | Aonest inquirer after truth,” that he has not 
Thursday. Beaten in controversy by the | been honestly dealt with, if he has been inform- 
Catholics, the Lord’s people” have plucked | ed that the object of the above named lectures 
up sufficient courage to attempt a grand as-| js other than an impartial inquiry into the Ewi- 
sault upon “Infidelity.” They have some) dences of the Christian Religion. We assure 
abusive epithets left yet, that are not entirely | him, also, that the lecturer is neither “ashamed 
stale, and it is presumed that it is the fate of| of giving publicity to the real character of his 
infidels to hear out the vocabulary. We bid) jectures,” nor does he wish to “gull,” “en- 
them “gv ahead” and exhaust themselves as trap,” or “lead astray the unwary, by produ- 
soon as possible, for we have business for them) cing an impression, in reference to their real 
that will require clean hands. character, which facts do not warrant.” The 

(> We would ask the writer of the article! ‘‘gulling” does not lie upon our side of the 
in question, whether the individual interrogated | house. But why is it that ‘An honest inquir- 
by him, (as to the extent of his acquaintance | er,” &c. should so much fear to hear both sides 
with the productions of Christian’ Evidence| of the question at issue? His alarm seems 
writers, ) was not a German, not extensively | rather unaccountable, for one who professes 
acquainted with our literature—and whether} so much honesty in his inquiries. Perhaps. 
he, the writer, was capable of interrogating the! however, the communication nay speak more 
individual as to the literature of Germany ?—! than its writer intended. 
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From the Free Enquirer. 
DR. THOMAS COOPER. 

The sérict religionists of South Carolina 
have succeeded in compelling the resignation 
ef Dr. Cooper from all concern in the South | 
Carolma College, under an alarm, well or ill 
founded, that the number of students would be | 
diminished if he continued as an instructor | 
there. Wehave made particular inquiry whe.- | 
ther this was likely to be the case; and if our | 
information be correct, the number of students | 
at that College in the middle of January, in 
each ofthe following years, has been as under 
—viz 

1830 --_—-—116 
1831 —114 
1832 —108 

Dr. Cooper resigned his presidency on Jan- 
uary Ist, 1833, at which time the number of 
students was 104. The number of students 
during the year 1834, when Dr. Cooper was 
po longer President, was so far diminished, 
that, at Christmas 1834, they did not amount 
to more than 24! and in the middle of Janua- 
ry, 1835, they are not expected to be above 
30 or 35. So that Dr. Couper’s resignation as 
President, does not appear to have added much 
to the number of students or the reputation of 
that Institution. 

The actual professors for January, 1835 are 
as follows:— 

President.—No one likely to be appointed. 

Professor of classic Laterature.—Mr. Cogs- 
well of North Carolina. 

Professor of Mathematics.—Mr. Davis of 
West Point. 

Professor of History and Political Econo- 
my-—Mr. Dew, of Virginia. 

Professor of the Theory of Language and 
the Belles Letires—Mr. 8. Nott, as heretofore. 

Dr. Gibbes, who has been heretofore assistant 
10 Dr. Cooper, will lecture on Chemistry until 
the first day of next July, when the chair of 
Chemistry in the South Carolina College will 
be vacant. 








This is an able corps of instructors, if they 
should all accept their appointments. 

Our readers will be gratified to hear that 
the Governor of the State has appointed Dr. 
Cooper, Revisor and Editor of a new edition of 
the Laws of South Carolina, with a salary of 
#2,500 per annum. 

Hence it appears that notwithstanding Doe- 
tor Cooper’s heresies in Theology, he has not 
lost much ground with the good people of 
South Carolina. 


Epucatien.—The American parent does 





injustice to his child which he can never re- 
pair, for which no inheritance can ‘compen- 
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sate, who refuses to give him a full education 
because he is not intended for a learned pro- 
fession. Whatever he may intend, he cannot 
know to what his son will come, and if there 
should be no change in that respect will a lib- 
eral education be lost on him because he is 
not a lawyer, a doctor or a divine? Nothing 
can be more untrue or pernicious than this 
opinion. Itis impossible to imagine a citizen 
of this commonwealth to be in any situation 
in which the discipline and achievements of a 
liberal education, however various and exten- 
ded, will not have their value. They will 
give him consideration and usefulness, which 
will be seen in his daily intercourse of busl- 
ness or pleasure; they will give him weight and 
worth as a member of society, and be a never 
failing source of honorable, virtuous and las- 
ting enjoyment, under all circumstances, and 
in every station of life. They will preserve 
him from the delusion of dangerous errors, 
and the seduction of degrading and destruc- 
tive vices. The gambling table will not be 
resorted to, to hasten the slow and listless 
step of time, when the library offers a surer 
and more attractive source.—The bottle will 
not be applied to, to stir the languid spirit to 
action and delight, when the magic of the po- 
et is at hand to rouse the imaginationand pour 
its fascinating wonders on the soul Such 
gifts, and acquirements, will make their pos- 
sessors a true friend, a more cherished com- 
panion, a more interesting, beloved, and love- 
ing husband, a more valuable and respecta- 
ble parent.— New Haven Examiner. 


THE FEELINGS versus THE UNDER- 
STANDING. 
A FRAGMENT. 

Go with the Atheist, (says the christian) to 
the houseof death. Heis a man of sensi- 
bility and sympathy. ‘his wife is shrouded 
in the habiliments of the grave, and the moans 
of his motherless children break upon his gar. 
What mitigation, does his doctrine afford to 
his troubles now? Does it appear peculiarly 
dear to him as he feels the greater need of com - 
solation? 

Response.—All is rest—all is peace—what 
can he want more? No visionary hope des- 
tracts his brain. No doubt hangs upon his 
mind like an incubus. No corroding fear tor- 
ments his heart like a canker-worm. The 
loss of the society of his relative or friend is 
the same to him as to the christian. All real- 
ities are alike to both. 

But see! ose ean the christian) the wast- 
ing finger of disease hath touched him. He 
fails---he lies down upon his bed to rise no 
more. ‘The world loses its value in hie sight 
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as he becomes the more convinced he must|eror combine themselves with the impres- 
leave it. But like the unfailing torch of truth, | sions of external objects;—ihe mental spec- 
does his doctrine shine the more brightly as| tra in the one case appearing alone, while in 
the dark shades of death thicken around him! | the other they are seen projected among those 

- No, like the taper that burns only at noonday | external objects to which the eyeball is di- 
it grows dim asthe setting sun of life goes|rected.”—Dr. Brewster. 
down, and leaves him in the dread of ever-lust- ie 
darkness. : 
tp one leaveg him in the fear of noth- AN INVITATION TO A PIOUS FAIR. 
ing, in the “dread” of nothing. NVon-entity | Come away—come away—to the masquerade show, 
cannol suffer. As the world sinks in value, RC | We have trinkets and toys, both for belle and for bean. 
tt is given up with less and less regret, until bw come and give bargains, you cannot deny us, 
finally it has no value, and therefore the loss is | 47,8049 27° 8° nice, and our purpose so pions. 
y ee : Then drop all your bus’ ness,—a fig for your eare, 
nothing. But a living Atheistcan seeanden-| And gallop off bravely to piety’s fuir. © 


joy the light, as well as a living Christian.---)_ 
| We wish to raise funds for our preacher's home mission, 




















Free Eng - | And thus we prefer our humble petition; 
*T wixt God and the people eternity rolls, 
THE HOLY TRINITY. And but for the ruino, he saves not their souls. 
2deevemn by on Then come to the rescue, nor doubt nor forbear, 
~~ be ainly a teen Pras genom Bo grace, And save the poor creatures at piety’s fair 
The conj ror comes, with ‘‘Presto, fly, begone!’’ | Some may want garments —no infidel plots 
Aad lo, they're metamorphosed into one! | Toclothe your own folks, but the dear Hottentots; 
Bat in the hodge-podge, mixty-maxty meas, | At home a have use for humility’s laws 
Which are th’ efficient we are left to guess ; | And shirts must be had for the Si lhaeeg iguene, 
= a. — vs Pry de aot know, You're requested to view acollection most rare, 
m should not be to the Lor » Of gewgaws and trinkets at piety's fair. 





| We have cats, we have kittens andlittle grey mtce, 
THE EYE. And pusses, pin cushions, and every thing nice; 
«When the eye is not exposed to the im- oan capes eee eo oo misses and pene. 
essions of external objects, or when it is} Oh! como and we'll nena Taaity ment, 
nsible to theirimpressions, in consequence! And coax you and hoax you at piety’s fair. 
of the mind being engrossed with its own op-| ; 
erations, any object of mental contemplation a age oe bngeae> rang ete oe A Me ete 
. Oo wheedie the young, an 16 SIMple entice, 
which has either been called up by the MEM | Sel] valueless things at a monstrous advance— 
ory or created by the imagination, will be seen | That when likened to honor, itstands a poor chance, 
as distinctly as if it had been formed fromthe} List notto their lingo, ’tis subtlety’s snare, 
vision of a real object. In examining these But hunt up the silver and come to the fair. 
i v 2y | fd ; 
— ro ip own ‘oo pare hap we They hold it immoral to practice such scenes, 
( ons, } eyeball exactly | But objects if pious will sanctify means; 
like the spectral impressions of luminous ob- | Our creed. too, permits us to bamboozle sinners, 
fects, and that they resemble them also in their | To clothe the poor pious, and furnish them dinners. 
apparent immobility when the eyeball is dis- Then bring all the cash you can well or ill spare— 
J by an external force.—if the result Tis all the same thing at meek picty’s fair. 
which I state with much diffidence, from hav- | Ye belles of the fashion—Societies’ foes, 
only my own experience in its favor) shal] | Who think but of flirting, with dandies and beanx; 
be found generally true by others, it will | ¥¢ fop mackaronies, who frog-like would swell; 


: | Delight to talk nonsense and ogle a belle, 
follow, that the objects of mental contempla- | Ob! come and be diddled, fixed just to a hair, 














tion may be seen as distinctly as external ob-) And gain our short reason at piaty’e fair. 
» and will occupy the same local position 
the axis of vision, as if they had been | Oh! come ye good husbands—whose interest thrives 


for her the asienc light. So well in the hands of your priest-riden wives; 
med by gency of lig Come all ye quack block-heads—nor care what yoor 


**Hence all the phenomena of apparitions trade is, 
may depend upon the relative intensities of | foo other merit make sure of the ladies, 
these two classes of impressions, and upon! Come fawn and look foolish—a talent so rare, 
their inanner of accidental combination. 1p! Wil win their support if you come to the fair. 


perfect health, when the mind possesses a | Come misses and masters—come little and tall, 
egntrol over its powers, the impressions of ex-} Come dandies, with candies, priest-riden and al’; 
ternal objects alone occupy the attention, but | Come al! ve vain idlers, in search of applause, 


: x WY te ; Come smile and be cheated to aid the Be 
ie the unhealthy condition of the mind, the | ~ The Giciaro? dur exony, sed nente dander, 


Impressions OF its own creation efter Overpow-' And promise a harvest of outts et the fer. 
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ITEMS. 
From the ‘Blue Laws” of Connecticut. 


The judges shal! determine controversies 


without a jury. 


Noone shall be a freeman, er give a vote 
l, and a member in full 


unless he be converte: 
communion, of one of the charches allowed in 
this dominion. 

Each freeman shall swear by the blessed 
God, to bear wrve allegiance to this dominion, 
and that Jesus is the only king. 

No Quaker, or dissenter from the establish- 
ed church of his dominion, shall be allowed 
to give a vote for the election of magistrates, 
or any office. 

No food or lodging shall be offered to a 
Quaker, Adamite, or other heretic. 

Ifany person turns Quaker, he shall be 
banished, and not suffered to return but on 
pain of death. 


shall! be banished; and suffer death on his r 
win. 

Priests may be seized by one without a war- 
rant. 

No one to cross a river, but with an author- 
ized ferry-man. 

No one shall run on the Sabbath day, walk 


mm his garden, or elsewhere, except reverently | 


10 and from meeting. 


No one shall travel,---cook victuals, make 
beds---sweep house---cut hair or shave, on the 
Sabbath day. 


No woman shail kiss her child on the Sab- 
bath, or fasting day. 

The Sabbath shal! begin at sunset on Satur- 
day. 

When it appears, that an accused person 
_hkas confederates, and he refuses to discover 
them, he may be racked. 


mission of the select men. 
Every rateable person, who refuses to pay 


his proportion, to support the minister of the | 


town or parish, shall be fined by the Court 
£62, and L4 every quarter, uuti! he or she 
pay the rate to the minister. 


Whosoever wears cloths trimmed with gold, 
silver, or bone-lace above 23. per yard, shall 
be presented by the grand jurors; and*select 
men shall tax the offender at £300 estate. 

Whoever brings Cards, or Dice into this 
domiuion, shall pay a fine of £5. 

Noone shall read common prayer book--- 
keep Chrismas, or set days---inake minced 
pies---dance--- play cards---or play on any in- 





*A Rootan Catholic Minister. 


| 


No Priest* shall abide in the dominion, he | 


Sse 


| strument of music, except the Drum, ‘Trumpet, 
and Jewsharp. 

No gospel minister shall join people in mar- 
riage. ‘The magistrates only shall j:in them in 
marriage, as they may do it with less scandel 
to Christ's Church. 

No man shall court a maid in person, or by 
letter, without first obiaining consert of her 
parents; £5 penalty, for the second: and for 
the third, imprisonment during the pleasure of 
the Court. 

Married persons must live together or be 
imprisoned. 

Every male shall have his hair cut round 
according to a cap. 

N. B. The above laws were originally 
printed on blue paper, on which account they 
were called the ** Blue Laws.” 
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TERMS. 

The Wester» Examiner is published every Sunday, 
in the city of St. Louis, at Tioo Dollars per annum, 
in advance, or Tico Dollars and Fifty Cents, if pay- 
ment be delayed three months beyond the time of sub- 
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(> The friends of liberal principles throughout the 
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i? Communications, post paid, (unless cotainning 
remittances over $5,) may be addressed to ‘* The Eda- 





ors of the Western Ezaminer , St. Louis, Mo.”’ 













































































